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WILLIAM PENN’S HOLY EXPERIMENT IN 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


[Read at the Public Commemorative Service held under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society in Association 
Hall, Philadelphia, December 14, 1894, in connection with the 
placing of the statue of William Penn on the City Hall.] 


The first knowledge that I ever had of the noble statue 
which now crowns your great municipal building came to 
me in a rather curious way. Years ago when the work 
of constructing the building was not more than half com- 
pleted I chanced to be in the city. Walking one day up 
Market street toward the Broad-street station, I enquired 
of a gentleman who was with me what the cost of the 
edifice was likely to be when completed. He gave me 
approximately the cost up to that time, and said that no- 
body could guess what the expense of the future work 
would be. He then added, with a significant smile, that 


it was proposed to cover up the stock-jobbery connected 
with its erection by placing a statue of William Penn in 
his broadbrim on the top of it. 

This was my introduction to the statue in connection 
with the placing of which I have been invited to say a 
few words about William Penn’s experiment in Christian 
statesmanship. I am sure, after the little avalanche of 
municipal righteousness which has recently descended up- 
on several of our cities, that you will agree with me when 
I say that the lifting of this statue of the great Quaker 
to the summit of your city hall means something more 
than the mere covering up of some stock-jobbery, more or 
less, which may have been connected with its erection. 
May we not take it as a prophecy of the entire banish- 
ment from your city life of all municipal crookedness and 
pollution, and of the enthronement in our common coun- 
try, for you and for us all, of that principle of brother- 
love,—divine, all comprehensive, practical,—out of which 
all Penn’s work grew. This principle he has enshrined in 
the name which every citizen of this great city speaks and 
hears spoken every day of his life. Philadelphia, brother- 
love! That is the message of the silent lips of the found- 
er to the great Commonwealth to-day. That is the thing 
which human society, after its long sorrowful centuries of 
bitter hate and endless bloodshed, is slowly learning to 
recognize as ‘*‘ the greatest thing in the world’’; the real 
secret of all thatis worthy and enduring in its progress. 

The story of William Penn, in its marvellous unique- 
ness and its unmistakable participation in the super- 
natural, has always read to me much like a myth 
out of the olden time. Not that there is anything 
shadowy or unreal about it, for in the etnire annals of the 
race no bit of history is more authentic and clear. So 
many of the original documents are preserved in the ar- 
chives of your own Historical Society and elsewhere that 
the man stands before us worshipping, loving, preaching, 
writing, creating charters, making treaties, governing, 
settling difficulties, allaying disorders, defending himself 
against injustice and wrong, giving away his life and 
fortune, and breaking down under abuse and _ingrati- 
tude, in as lifelike a way as if he were still the governor 
of the Commonwealth which he founded on this spot 212 
years ago. Not only is his history incomparably clear, 
but it is also clearly unlike any other piece of human his- 
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tory. In its grasp of the principles of liberty, equality 
and brotherhood, and of the secret of their successful es- 
tablishment among men, and particularly in its heroic ap- 
plication of these principles and of this secret in the con- 
stitution and government of a Commonwealth, it stands 
apart an absolutely unique chapter in the history of men 
and of States. It was a ‘‘ holy experiment” because it 
was founded in love, built up on the principles which 
love dictates and carried forward in the faith which is in- 
spired and sustained by love. 

For the sake of clearness in the historic picture, let us 
consider, in order, the purpose of the experiment, the con- 
ditions under which it was tried, the success which at- 
tended it, and the influence which it has exerted. 

Briefly stated, William Penn’s purpose in buying of the 
king lands here in America and in preparing a charter for 
the government of the colony which he was proposing to 
plant was that he might establish a Christian State, based 
from the start on Christian principle, created and direct- 
ed in the spirit of Christian love,a State in which the 
governing and the governed might realize together the 
blessings of the brotherhood taught by Jesus Christ. He 
reasoned that if Christianity is true, if the principles of 
Christ’s mountain instruction are obligatory for the individ- 
ual, they must be no less so for the State. He had verified 
these principles in his own experience ; he would there- 
fore seize the opportunity which the providence of God 
had given him, to test their practicability, of which he had 
not the slightest doubt, in the wider circle of the State. 

In order to understand fully the real nature of his pur- 
pose, we must go to its root and remember that it was 
founded in the Christian doctrine of love. He did not 
lead forth a colony that he and they might simply escape 
the tyrannies of the old world and struggle together for 
freedom, for independence and self-government in the 
new. He led it forth that he might give it the love 
which Christ had created in his own soul, and as the head 
of a State exemplify those forms of benevolence and prac- 
tical righteousness which spring from this great life-root. 
The purpose had in it freedom, independence, equality of 
privilege and self-government of the highest order, but 
these were to be the fruit of the tree rather than the tree 
itself. Everywhere love, thinking and planning and liv- 
ing for others, was to be the creating and controlling mo- 
tive, and whatever could not be done in love was not to be 
done at all. Whoever misses this point of view can never 
understand the nature of the ‘* holy experiment” nor 
comprehend the mutual relation of its different parts. 
Many historians have lauded William Penn’s services to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, but have failed to 
grasp this secret of the experiment, and hence have con- 
sidered his abandonment of the sword and his almost 
complete dependence on the moral power of truth and of 
Christian kindness and self-giving as a well-meant but 
unfortunate bit of religious sentimentalism and as the fa- 
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tal weakness of the whole undertaking. On the contrary, 
I venture to say that this pacific policy was not only an 
essential part of the scheme but its distinguishing feature 
and glory. Without it the experiment would have been 
vitiated and would have differed in no essential respect 
from other experiments in free government which were 
being made on these shores. In fact, it would have been 
impossible. There would have been no one to make it. 
So that whatever praise is due to the experiment is due to 
it because it was a peace-experiment dictated by the love 
which works no ill to one’s neighbor. Lands had been 
bought of the natives in several other parts of the colonies. 
Carver had made a treaty with Massasoit at Plymouth, 
which had been faithfully kept for fifty years, but it was a 
defensive war alliance, the native warriors in their ac- 
coutrements being present on the one side and Miles 
Standish with his standing army of six men in line on the 
other. Roger Williams and Lord Baltimore had intro- 
duced religious toleration into the colonies of Rhode Isl- 
and and Maryland, as had Locke and Shaftesbury in the 
Carolinas. It is true that Penn went further in the prin- 
ciples of pure democracy than was the case in the other 
colonies, but he did this for the same reason that led him 
to banish the sword, and there were not a few occasions 
in the early history of the colony when the absence of the 
sword proved to be the greatest safe-guard of the liberties 
of the infant democracy. No—the peace plank in his 
platform of principles was cut from the same tree as all the 
rest. The heart that loved his fellowmen so fully that it 
was impossible for him even to wear the sword against 
them was the only heart in England at that time that 
knew the outmost meaning of human rights, human liber- 
ties and human equalities. A Commonwealth of love, jus- 
tice, liberty, equal rights and peace — that was what this 
Christian statesman proposed to found. ; 

What were the conditions under which this experiment 
in Christian statesmanship had to be made? In order to 
understand the difficulty and to appreciate the heroism of 
the task and to measure rightly the success of the under- 
taking, it must be remembered that the characteristics of 
the time, on both sides of the Atlantic, were, both in 
principle and in practice, totally contrary to what Wil- 
liam Penn proposed todo. It was an age of war and sel- 
fishness and cruelty ; an age of suspicion and treason and 
judicial murder ; an age of greed and envy and betrayal ; 
of persecution and imprisonment and torture, when a 
man’s life was scarcely worth the hat which he wore on his 
head. Intolerance was the very soul of that epoch. 
Cromwell and his ironsides were gone, after having swept 
all England with the sword, in the name of liberty. The 
polluted and frivolous and persecuting Charles II. was 
still on the throne when Penn’s experiment began in 1682. 
Then came James II., smooth of tongue but cruel of heart, 
whose reign, in spite of the relief which he gave to the 
Friends, was an intolerable civil and religious despotism, 
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during which the diabolical Chief Justice Jeffreys went 
round his Bloody Circuit and returned from it to receive 
the Great Seal and to boast that he had hanged more per- 
sons for high treason than all the judges of England since 
William the Conqueror. The struggle for liberty and tol- 
eration which was still in its infancy, which was rendered 
desperate by the atrocious cruelties committed by James’ 
minions and which finally brought on the revolution which 
placed William III. on the throne, everywhere armed it- 
self with the sword and knew little of any other means of 
attaining its end. 

William Penn was by birth a son of this time. Its 
instincts were in his blood. He was born and reared a 
soldier. His ancestry for two generations had been men 
of war. But for the miracle of grace which converted 
him to pure New Testament Christianity and subdued the 
fighting nature within him, he would most probably have 
become the admiral of an English fleet or the commander 
of an army and have stained his hands with blood in 
defence of the liberty and toleration of that particular 
party into which the accident of birth had cast him. He 
had, therefore, as the divinely appointed prophet and 
leader of a new age to break not only with his time but 
also with his own flesh and blood. The difficulties of his 
undertaking were hightened by the fact that outside of 
his own religious connection he had few sympathizers. 
There was in all England scarcely any man except Alger- 
non Sidney who entered intelligently into his broad con- 
ception of civil liberty, and Sidney was a man of war 
spirit. If Penn, then, was driven by the religious and 
political intolerance and narrowness of his time and by the 
impulses of a great freedom and of a great love within 
him to seek a home for liberty in the new world, what 
sympathy and support could he expect from his mother 
country where intolerance reigned and where the clash of 
arms was always heard, if, that is, he should attempt to 
set up and maintain his free commonwealth without an 
appeal to the sword? It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that England laughed merrily at the supposed stupidity of 
her Quaker son. King Charles, if the traditional interview 
between him and Penn is to be trusted, doubtless 
expressed the general feeling of astonishment at Penn’s 
rashness, when he said, ‘: I have no idea of any security 
against those cannibals but in a regiment of good soldiers 
with their muskets and bayonets.” Penn must have 
known, then, not only that this distrust of his method 
would follow him, but also that the militarism of western 
Europe would sooner or later throw its baleful influence 
across the Atlantic to the banks of the Delaware around 
and into the very colony which he was planting. 

In fact, the greedy, intolerant, narrow and fighting 
spirit of the old world was already in the new, so that the 
conditions existing in 1682 on this side of the Atlantic 
were not much more encouraging for the experiment than 
those on the other. Religious intolerance from which the 
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Pilgrims had fled and which Penn wished to make forever 
impossible in his colony, had already appeared and was 
destined to run a course of obstinate cruelty ‘‘not un- 
worthy the best days of the Star Chamber and the Court 
of Inquisition.” To what extent religious persecution had 
gone in the Virginia colonies and especially in New Eng- 
land every true American would be only too glad to for- 
get, and the rope by which some of his own fellow relig- 
ionists had hung had scarcely been taken down when 
Penn began to plan for his experiment. Political tyranny 
was likewise trying to throttle the nascent liberties of the 
colonies, and that conflict was already under way which 
finally resulted in the revocation of most of the colonial 
charters and in the placing of most of the new Common- 
wealths directly under the control of the Crown. There 
was a third and even greater danger to the undertaking, 
as the sequel proved. That contest for the mastery of 
North America which reached its culmination in the war 
between France and England in 1755--59 was already 
beginning to throw its bloody shadow over the country. 
It was to the pressure of this contest that Pennsylvania 
finally yielded and abandoned the peace policy. 

Then, again, the Indians had been rendered suspicious 
and vindictive in nearly all parts of the colonies by the 
treatment which they had met with at the hands of the 
whites. The fact that they were a race of savages, wholly 
unacquainted with the elementary principles of Christian- 
ity, following as the law of their life their animal in- 
stincts, engaged in almost incessant inter-tribal wars and 
brutalized into blood-thirsty scalpers, would in itself have 
made the experiment seem difficult enough to an ordinary 
man. But colonization had been going on for sixty 
years, and during all this period the settlers had not only 
met the Indians on the plane of force but had often wrest- 
ed their lands from them by violence or trickery and treat- 
ed them as if they had no rights to the soil, or even no 
rights at all. 

From the days of Carver and Miles Standish on, the 
whites in New England had met the Red Men on the 
plane of force. The tension between the two races be- 
came greater and greater until in 1675, only seven years 
before Penn arrived, King Philip’s war had broken out 
and for a whole year massacre, burning and desolation 
reigned everywhere. The wild war whoop was heard by 
probably every family in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut and six hundred white men, 
the pick and pride of the country, fell in battle. The 
Red Men were swept out of New England, but only to 
spread disaffection and the spirit of revenge to the West 
and South. The disaffection of the natives in the other 
parts of the colonies was equally great, and from the same 
causes. In Virginia the first settlers had built a fort and 
placed sentinels on guard. One has only to read the 
romantic but inhuman and vengeful life of Captain John 
Smith to understand why there was always trouble with 
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the Indians on the borders of Maryland and Virginia 
and three general Indian wars and massacres before these 
colonies were fifty years old. In the settlements of New 
York and vicinity the same line of policy had been fol- 
lowed in the treatment of the Indians with the same sad 
‘and desolating results. Inthe Carolinas the treatment of 
the natives was even more degrading, and they were fast 
disappearing through the influence of drink and the fraud- 
ulent and forcible occupation of their hunting grounds, 
while those who still remained were jealous and revenge- 
ful. 

At the time when Penn came, therefore, he found not 
the original natives of the forests warlike and fierce but 
at the same time open-minded and trustful, but a race 
filled with distrust and hatred of the whites and cherish- 
ing a sullen, cunning, unrelenting spirit of vengeance. 
It is not strange that King Charles thought they might 
have Penn in their war-kettle in two hours after his arrival. 
Penn himself did not treat as a trivial thing the possible 
dangers awaiting him and his colonists from a race 
accustomed to the tomahawk, the scalping knife and the 
war-kettle, and whose dislike for the whites was so deep- 
seated and apparently implacable. 

What hope, then, was there that the new colony in 
which civil and religious liberty and equality were car- 
ried to the extreme of universal suffrage and universal 
toleration, with not a soldier to defend its rights, could 
live a year under such conditions as have just been shown 
to exist on both sides of the Atlantic? From the ordi- 
nary human standpoint, absolutely none. But Penn’s 
was neither the ordinary nor the buman standpoint, as 
generally conceived. But he had already tried the strength 
of his new faith against English Kings and English mobs, 
against perverted judges and soulless officers, in English 
prisons and the Tower, and whatever might be the out- 
come of this larger effort to help his fellowmen he would 
brave every difficulty and do his duty. 

Of the success of the experiment it is easy and at the 
same time somewhat difficult to speak, so different are 
the standards by which men judge of success. Fortun- 
ately, in the case before us, success followed so many 
different lines that no one has ever dared to say that the 
experiment was a failure. 

Not the least remarkable of its successes was the fact 
that Penn himself was true to his own ideal of Christian 
statesmanship till the end of his life — thirty-six years 
after he first came to the new world. After the most 
critical sifting of his history, through which the strictures 
of Macaulay and Bishop Burnet and Dr. Franklin have 
been shown to be utterly unfair and ungracious, not a 
deed, not a line, scarcely a word of his can be found with 
which to reproach him for faltering, much less for world- 
liness or duplicity. His unselfish devotion to the good 
of mankind grew greater to the last. He loved his Com- 
monwealth, and gave himself forit. He might have built 


up a colossal fortune through his proprietary rights, the 
granting of monopolies and restrictions on trade. But 
he resisted all the seductions of wealth, that others might 
be free and happy and prosperous. He was true to his 
promise that the colony should be free and self-governing. 
His powers as governor he allowed to be gradually re- 
stricted, that neither he nor any of his successors might 
ever be able to work mischief. The representatives sent 
up by the universal suffrage of the people made the laws, 
and when the charter was found to be inadequate to the 
growing needs of the community, he freely gave them a 
new or modified one. It is a waste of time to stop to say 
that he was loyal to the principle of religious toleration. 
No man of any nation or of any religious creed was allowed 
to be persecuted for his faith or for his lack of one. He 
sat as judge himself in the only case of witchcraft ever 
tried in Pennsylvania, and the superstition died under his 
eye. He adopted a humane, reformatory system of prison 
management, which England did not reach for more than 
a hundred years afterwards. He abolished capital punish- 
ment for all crimes except murder and treason, and hanging 
even for these was practically unknown in the colony. 
He established a system of universal intellectual and in- 
dustrial education ; he kept his purpose that no soldier or 
emblem of war should, by his authority, be seen in the 
Commonwealth. Even his police, when there were any, 
he did not arm; he set up courts of law in the counties, 
but to prevent suits he also established in each of them 
boards of arbitration. When misunderstandings and con- 
tentions arose in the Assembly, or in different parts of 
the Commonwealth, he allayed them by kindness, consid- 
erateness and patience. His letters from England were 
full of the same spirit, and were nearly as efficacious as 
his presence in person. In his last appeal from England, 
so great was the force of his letter to the colonists that 
not a single member of the old Assembly was returned at 
the new election. He bought the Indians’ lands, made 
his famous treaty with them, and, without exception, 
treated them as brothers and friends, and his single power 
over them was literally greater than that of all the soldiers 
who ever crossed the Atlantic. It is certainly something 
akin to the highest kind of success, that for thirty-six 
years, as Proprietary, Governor and Statesman, the ideal 
of Christian leadership which he had set for himself 
he maintained without spot or wrinkle, in the face of so 
much that was harassing and discouraging. 

In the second place, he succeeded in defending the lib- 
erties of his colony against the encroachments of English 
greed and tyranny, which more than once threatened to 
engulf them. He came to America to make it his perma- 
nent home, but he spent here only four out of his thirty- 
six remaining years. Going back after two years to 
defend the cause of religious toleration, he found himself 
compelled to defend himself and the possession of his 
charter against the machinations of his powerful enemies 
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at the English court. He stood in the breach alone, and 
broke the force of all the shafts of misrepresentation that 
were hurled at him, by the simple power of his transpa- 
rent, straightforward Christian manhood. His rights in 
the colony as Governor, which were for a short time taken 
from him, were speedily restored. A second time the 
storm broke forth in a new way. The rapid growth of 
the colonies and their development in free government 
awakened the envy and the fearof England, and a move- 
ment was set on foot to take up all the proprietary rights, 
and to place the colonies under the direct control of the 
Crown and a military government. This, Penn could not 
think of allowing in the case of his coleny, and hastening 
back to England he threw all the weight of his influence in 
Parliament and at the Court against the scheme. As years 
went on, and the Colonial Assembly began to treat him 
with the basest ingratitude, and his failing fortunes made 
it necessary for him to obtain money from some source, 
he finally became willing to sell his proprietary rights to 
the Crown, but on the express condition that his Frame of 
Gevernment should be maintained, and the liberties and 
independence of the colony in no wise interfered with. 
This condition the Crown refused to accept, and the sale 
was never consummated. Others of the American Com- 
monwealths were finally seized by the Crown, but Pennsyl- 
vania, through Penn’s influence at court (which lasted 
long after his death), remained under the form of govern- 
ment which he had given it until the Revolution severed 
forever its connection with the mother country. The con- 
stitution which grew up under his hand is, in its most 
essential features, the constitution of your great State 
to-day, and more, perhaps, than any other political docu- 
ment lies at the basis of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The people, also, whom Penn drew to his territory were 
among the most liberty-loving of all Europe. No sooner 
was his Frame of Government published, and his broad, 
humane spirit known, than multitudes from Engiand, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, Sweden and 
elsewhere began to flock to the banks of the Delaware. 
The growth of the colony was extraordinary, and its chief 
characteristics were its high moral character, its good 
order, and its intense love of freedom. The people, be- 
cause of their diverse origin and their early habits and 
customs, were often turbulent and sometimes selfish and 
hard to manage, but they almost without exception were 
at heart deeply devoted to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, and it is no exaggeration to say that, on the whole, 
no other colony contributed so much to the development 
and final establishment of liberty and independence in 
this great country as that which was moulded by the 
spirit and the political measures of William Penn. It 
was fitting, then, that the Declaration of Independence 
and the building and signing of our National Constitution 
should have taken place on the very spot consecrated by 
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him to the freedom and highest moral development of 
mankind. 

Penn’s Indian policy, which was only the more conspi- 
cuous part of his general peace policy, was marked by 
the greatest of all his successes. The treaty of Shack- 
amaxon, called ‘‘the fairest page in American history,” 
‘** the only treaty never sworn to, and never broken,” dif- 
fered from the treaty made by Carver, and from all other 
treaties with which the attempt has been made to compare 
it, not only in being altogether a peace treaty, but in 
being, in reality, not a treaty with one sachem or tribe 
only, but with the whole Indian race at that time and for 
all time. The Indians were disarmed even before the 
treaty was made. When Penn told them that it was not 
the custom of himself and of bis followers to use weapons 
of war against their fellow-men, and that therefore they 
had come to the council unarmed, the Chief Taminent 
placed on his head a chaplet, into which was twisted a 
little horn, and at this signal all the Indian warriors laid 
down their weapons. It is a commonplace of our history 
that this treaty was not violated by the Indians until it 
was violated by the white men of the colony. For more 
than thirty years after Penn’s death, so strongly did the 
Indians feel that all Pennsylvania must be in character 
like the founder, that they did not retaliate when wronged 
until trespass was heaped upon trespass, and no open 
rupture came until the peace party was outvoted in the 
Geaeral Assembly, and the colony armed herself for war. 
When she took the sword, the sword devoured her. The 
fury of war, with its horrible Indian massacres, swept 
over her once peaceful soil, and her history lost its fine 
uniqueness and became stained on many pages with 
blood. 

With the real followers of Penn, the great treaty never 
was broken by the Indians, because they themselves never 
broke it. No Quaker blood was shed in Pennsylvania 
during the years of cruel war which followed the arming 
of the colony. Francis Parkman has labored hard in his 
brilliant pages to show that this oft-made statement is not 
true. But the Boston historian, whose nature was essen- 
tially bellicose, and who came dangerously near to accept- 
ing the theory that ‘‘ there is no good Indian but a 
dead Indian,” seems not to have been able to distinguish 
between a true and a nominal Quaker. It is true that a 
few persons who abandoned their principles by arming 
themselves and taking sides with the war party, were 
slain, though they tried to protect themselves with the 
Quaker name; but they were no more Quakers than a 
black man is a white one. The treaty was not only kept 
during those times, but it has been kept ever since, with 
the true followers of Penn. Quaker men and women have 
associated in all conceivable ways with the Red Men in all 
parts of the land, during the ‘‘ century of dishonor” in 
our relations with them since the signing of the Constitu- 
tion. They have established homes in their midst, have 
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founded and maintained schools among them, have taught 
them the arts of industry and instructed them in Christi- 
anity; they have acted as government agents and inspec- 
tors, and have gone boldly among them when they were 
on the war-path, and when the war-dance was on, but no 
tomahawk has ever been lifted against one who was known 
to be a ‘* Broadhat.” The stars still shine and the rivers 
still run down to the sea, and Indian and Quaker alike, 
though standing in important respects over against each 
other at the opposite poles of civilization, have been true 
to the pledges made under the old elm tree. 

As to the Commonwealth, the peace experiment was 
successful for seventy years, though a considerable part 
of the colony always opposed it and clamored for arms. 
Seventy years of peace in the turbulent atmosphere of 
that time meant much more than it would mean now, 
and is as near a demonstration as anything short of actual 
trial could be that the same thing might be done again 
by any State or nation whose people were convinced that 
it ought to be done and who had the courage to try it. 
The policy of peace never failed in Pennsylvania; Penn- 
sylvania simply abandoned it. If it had been faithfully 
persisted in, that is, if governors and councils and as- 
semblies and a sufficient majority of the people had con- 
tinued to be, in spirit and in deed, like Penn and his first 
helpers, I for one have the faith, or, if you please to call 
it so, the credulity, to believe that Pennsylvania would 
have preserved her rights and liberties inviolate, that the 
French and Indian war would have missed her territory, 
that no Indian massacre would ever have polluted her 
soil, that the revolutionary war might through her influ- 
ence have been avoided, or, at least, that Pennsylvania 
herself would have come through to complete and final in- 
dependence, in union with the other colonies, without hav- 
ing shed any man’s blood or having lost a drop of her 
own. 

It was inevitable, as we see it now, that this peace 
policy in the government of the colony should sooner or 
later be abandoned. There were not people enough, un- 
fortunately, who believed in it, to keep it up. Of the 
numbers who poured in from all parts of Europe only a 
few had any real understanding of or sympathy with the 
principles out of which it grew. This class came gradu- 
ally to prevail aizong the population and in the halls of 
legislation. Even Penn’s immediate successors in the 
governorship and proprietorship but feebly maintained his 
strength of conviction, his energy and his wisdom, and 
those farther removed were restless to throw overboard 
his peace policy long before the legislative body untied 
jheir hands. No policy could live under such conditions, 


for policies are little more than breath or paper unless 
they have back of them men out of whose life they spring, 
or whose convictions make them essentially their own. 
But the failure of the policy to stand under the cir- 
cumstances and its previous success for a period nearly 
two-thirds as long as our entire national life are both 
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proofs of its superior excellence, and more particularly 
of the unsurpassed greatness and glory of the man who 
created it and almost alone maintained it against the 
world so long. 

Though the policy was finally abandoned, the experi- 
ment with it has exercised and still continues to exercise 
a great and growing educational influence in our national 
life. While turning over the leaves of our history, the 
eyes of our school children have never missed the pages 
written by William Penn. Admiration for him, though 
often lying away unexpressed, has been as genuine and 
not unfrequently as great as that for the men who have 
fought for our liberties on the field of battle. The peace 
sentiment which has always been strong among our 
people, which has inspired some of the noblest utterances 
of men of the highest national fame,—Washington, 
Franklin, Grant, Sherman, Sumner, Garrison, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and which is more and more shap- 
ing our foreign policies and dictating the solution of our 
industrial problems owes much to the vivid object lesson 
which he gave. This lesson has been silently but irresist- 
ibly shaping the ideal of the nation. Through its influ- 
ence, standing there like a magnificent statue of light, 
we have finally thrown overboard, I believe forever, the 
detestable Indian policy whose cruel inhumanity might 
well rank us among the most sordidly selfish and tyran- 
nical peoples of history, a policy equaled in its wickedness 
only by our former treatment of the black man, the 
movement for whose freedom likewise began on this _self- 
same spot under the influence of Penn. The influence of 
his object lesson, co-operating with other forces of 
course, has brought us up to the point where we are now 
rapidly establishing boards of arbitration and conciliation 
just like those which he set up in the primeval forests. 
It has done much toward making us a nation without 
arms and armies. It is making us the mediator among 
the contending nations of the earth. It is an unequivocal 
protest, which will some day be heard and heeded, against 
the present effort to militarize the youth of our land, 
through the schools and the churches, and against the 
stealthily growing but un-American ambition of a certain 
portion of our people that the United States should be- 
come the war-mistress of the seas. 

The ‘‘holy experiment” will never again be made un- 
der anything like the conditions which existed at the close 
of the seventeenth century. It belonged to its own time and 
in the same form will never be repeated. It was, as it was 
doubtless God’s purpose that it should be, not only a 
protest against the wickedness of the time but a divine 
indication of what government is everywhere to be when 
the Christ-spirit shall have subdued the world. It is not 
likely that a State will ever be set up again, as Pennsyl- 
vania was, without swords and spears to be beaten ulti- 
mately into instruments of industry, but civilization is 
plodding slowly, surely upward along the lines marked 
out by him whose work we commemorate to-night, and all 
nations will one day drop their armor, disband their armies, 
call home their sea-dogs and rule thereafter by love and 
moral force alone. At that day William Penn, who dared 
both as individual and as statesman and ruler to keep not 
simply the whole moral law, but the whole Christian law 
of life, will be considered, not the hero of your Common- 
wealth alone, but chief among the chief heroes of 
our national history and of all history, the first and great- 
est statesman-prophet and exemplar of the coming age of 
love and peace. 
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AN APPEAL TO ALL NATIONS ON BEHALF OF 
PEACE. 


The Sixth Universal Peace Congress which met at Ant- 
werp, in the month of August last, and which was at- 
tended by delegates from most European countries and 
from the United States of America, resolved to make an 
earnest appeal to all who desire the establishment of the 
reign of Peace and Goodwill among men. 

The voice of reason and humanity grows ever louder in 
its protest against the excessive military burdens, and 
against the universal danger created by an armed peace. 

At the present time there are more than a hundred 
Peace Societies in Europe ; and petitions in favor of their 
aims have been signed by hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons; while branches of the body entitled ‘‘the Inter-par- 
liamentary Conference ” have been formed in almost all 
Parliaments ; and the members of that Conference, at their 
annual meetings, decide what resolutions shall be brought 
before their respective Parliaments, with the view of se- 
curing international relations between the different States, 
based upon justice. 

All these bodies are striving with one accord to remove 
the danger of war; and to banish as far as possible the 
misunderstaadings and the prejudices which occasion it. 
To effect this object, these workers for Peace appeal, 
through an active propaganda, to public opinion, inas- 
much as the sympathetic support of the public is indispen- 
sable to the realization of every great ideal. 

Peace among civilized nations is, at the present day, 
not merely a pious wish or a philanthropic idea; it is an 
imperative need, and a necessary result of the progress of 
civilization. 

The political and moral necessities which compel people 
of common origin, but divided into small separate States, 
to combine in those great international unions which form 
one of the triumphs of our age, will, in the near future, 
induce nations of one continent to unite for the represen- 
tation and defence of their common interests. Interna- 
tional Congresses of every kind, and international agree- 
ments for such objects as health, railways, telegraphs, 
navigation, etc., indicate the tendency of our time — to- 
wards the creation of ever wider associations of interests. 

For this reason warlike sentiments are losing ground 
every day. ‘The masses of the population know intui- 
tively that every war leaves behind it a sad legacy of 
bloodshed, slavery and barbarism, while Peace contains 
within it germs of a settlement of every quarrel,—based 
on justice and equity to all men. 

Even those governments which are least influenced by 
modern ideas understand the nature of these new aspira- 
tions, and lose no opportunity of declaring themselves 
partisans of Peace, and of friendly relations between 
neighbors. An illustration of the growth of this new 
spirit was shown in the recent manifestation of profound 


sympathy for France, on the part of the powerful mon- 
archs of Europe, when the honored head of the French 
Republic perished by the assassiu’s knife. 

Let there be no hesitation, then, in undertaking ‘* war 
against war,” whatever may be the obstacles to the tri- 
umph of our cause — which is Union of Nations! 

The animal instinct in man, fed on cruelty and carnage, 
is not yet altogether extinct; and too many people are 
interested in keeping it alive by presenting to us the per- 
spective of fresh wars in the future. 

To regard a neighboring nation as a hateful stranger, 
and the stranger an enemy—to recall ancient grievances 
which our common interest should make us forget—to as- 
cribe hostile intentions to harmless acts; to exaggerate 
the smallest incidents ; constantly to create panics among 
the peoples by inaccurate or false news,—such are the 
methods to which politicians and newspapers too often 
resort, and which retard the advent of a durable peace in 
Europe. 

On the other hand, the program of the peacemakers 
is to counteract these devices, to substitute for ancient 
and ignorant prejudices and hatreds, just and sound ideas, 
the result of civilization and science; to repeat every- 
where that War perpetuates disputes instead of settling 
them ; and that, instead of resorting to battles and blood- 
shed, ruinous to the victors as to the vanquished, it is 
better to seek for a definite and peaceful settlement in 
Arbitration. These are the principles which inspired 
those who took part in the recent Congress at Antwerp. 

Quite recently a distinguished Minister, Count Kalnoky, 
appealed to the Peace Congresses, calling on them to en- 
deavor to suppress those false alarms which are chronic 
with certain newspapers. 

This is indeed what the Peace Congresses and Peace 
Societies have always done; but, if their work is to be 
truly efficacious, and yield the results that should be ex- 
pected, then it is essential that the more reasonable part 
of the population everywhere, which indeed can impose 
its will, should combine its efforts with ours in combined 
and powerful action. 

Then, but not until then, will nations be able to face 
the future without apprehension; and the present will be 
freed from the suffering occasioned by the distressing 
condition of industry, commerce and agriculture,—all of 
them sacrificed to monstrous armaments, while pauperism 
ever becomes more threatening, in the face of millions 
sterling engulfed in the bottomless abyss of war budgets. 
We therefore address our earnest appeal to those numer- 
ous friends of Peace, who, up to the present, may have 
thought they stood alone. We say to them: * Declare 
everywhere your principles of humanity. Join us in the 
good fight for Peace! Enter our Societies, which have 
their doors wide open to you; and the century will not 
close before 1 beneficent breeze has scattered the dark 
clouds which to-day threaten States, families and indi- 
viduals !” 

Hovuzeau De Lanatr, 
Chairman of the Congress. 
H. La Fontaine, General Secretary. 
Antwerp, Nov. 20, 1894. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS MEDIATOR. 


The reputation that the United States has of being 
friendly in the true sense to all nations is a hundred fold 
more honorable to her than any which she might have 
gained by trying to get a foothold in other countries and 
by pushing her own interests everywhere without regard 
to the rights of other and weaker races. There is not a 
nation in the world that considers this country her en- 
emy. 

How has this reputation been won? By the faithful 
carrying out of the policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of others, by keeping out of entangling alliances 
and by treating other nations, as a rule, with justice 
and fairness. There have been temporary failures, with- 
out doubt, to maintain this policy, at least in some of its 
parts, but they have not been sufficient to compromise 
seriously the historic reputation of the nation. 

This national reputation has naturally caused different 
nations, in times of misunderstanding, to turn to this 
country for her friendly offices. Our Presidents have 
been made arbiters in a number of important difliculties. 
A conspicuous illustration of the power which such a 
name confers has been given in the course of the war 
still unended between China and Japan. ‘The two most 
conspicuous foreign representatives in these two countries 
have been ministers Denby and Dunn. Whatever they 
have said or offered to do, whether accepted or not, has 
been invariably received as coming from a sincere desire 
to promote the best interests of both countries. The 
offers of mediation which have been made by our 
State Department, though declined, have been treated with 
a courtesy and consideration shown to no other country. 

We would not underrate the efforts which the British 
Foreign Office has put forth to try to end the unfortunate 
struggle. The present Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, 
is unquestionably a man of peace. We have not the 
least doubt that his efforts have been made in entire sin- 
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cerity and without any undue reference to British interests 
in the East. So far as we know, Lord Kimberly, the 
Secretary of State, is in entire sympathy with him, and 
so is a steadily growing portion of all classes of the 
nation. But England has a bad reputation, which she 
can not get over in aday, no matter what the personnel of 
the Government and the Foreign Office may be. It was 
perfectly natural, therefore, that the proffer of her friendly 
offices should be bluntly declined. Her colonial exten- 
sion has been so marked everywhere by an unscrupulous 
policy of grab and hold, that she is not trusted anywhere. 
We wish it were otherwise, but this is the simple historic 
truth which no amount of glossing over can ever change. 
If our own country had followed a similar policy and had 
built up a navy in aid of its execution, she might to-day 
have owned(?) every foot of land on the American Con- 
tinent. But her policy has been steadily the opposite, 
and if she ever forsakes it, as some wn-patriotic Ameri- 
cans would have her do, she would justly merit the strong- 
est condemnation and distrust of the world. 

As the end of the war in the East has been seen to be 
rapidly approaching, China has naturally, therefore, turned 
to the United States to seek aid in arranging the terms 
of peace, and the invitation sent to Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, to act as the special adviser of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries is one of the greatest compli- 
ments that could have been paid to this country. It is 
true that Mr. Foster does not go as an official representa- 
tive of the Government, but his eminence as a diplomatist 
and his former position at the head of the State Depart- 
ment make his mission to all intents and purposes official. 
The Japanese Minister at Washington has expressed his 
personal gratification at the appointment, and it is 
thought that Mr. Foster’s presence at the deliberations of 
the envoys of the two governments at Tokio will not only 
hasten the conclusion of the terms of peace, but will 
secure their being honorable to China as well as to Japan. 
Everybody will hope that the mission may prove to be an 
ewinently successful one, and that the cruel war may 
speedily come to an end. 

Americans can not better serve their country or exhibit 
the highest order of patriotism than by helping to main- 
tain inviolate that kind of foreign policy which makes us 
pre-eminently the peacemaker among the nations of the 
world. We shall be a thousand-fold more glorious to 
have led the world to peace, than to have conquered and 
possessed the whole of it by war. 


Mr. Sergius Stepniak, in the December number of the 
North American Review, gives his reasons for beliey- 
ing that there is no danger to the peace of Europe from 
the side of Russia. He is of the opinion that the danger 


of overthrow of the present autocratic form of government 
which a war would bring is so great that no Czar would 
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venture to break the peace under any ordinary conditions. 
We condense below some of his statements, which, com- 
ing as they do from an intelligent Russian, are entitled to 
great weight. 


Alexander III. became popular in Europe since he was 
declared to be the peacemaker of the nations. And now 
people ask themselves with anxiety whether his successor 
will folfow in the same line, or, perhaps will rush head 
long into some foreign war, in order to distract people’s 
attention from domestic affairs. 

Apprehensions of that kind, we can say it quite confi- 
dently, are perfectly groundless. 

Within the last thirty years Russia has made an enor- 
mous stride in advance, notwithstanding the stagnant im- 
mobility of her political institutions. She has become 
quite a new country. The economic conditions have 
changed since the emancipation of the serfs, assuming 
gradually the European type. But more striking still 
has been her intellectual growth. The bulk of the Rus- 
sian educated class is entirely European in their culture ; 
and for them autocracy is now as much an obsolete, ab- 
surd institution as for the intelligent foreign observers 
who look upon Russian things from outside. 

For one man who joins the revolution there are thou- 
sands of men who are secretly in sympathy with the 
efforts to have done with the present régime and to obtain 
for their country freedom and representative government. 
And behind them there are hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of people who, not having logic enough to fully adhere 
tog constitutional program in the European sense, are dis- 
satisfied with the present régime, and want changes in the 
cohstitutional line. 

Autocracy has outlived its age, and its overthrow is a 
question of days, the banner of democratic freedom ral- 
lying now-a-days all that is progressive and truly patriotic 
in Russia. 

If all those who wish for a change of the system of 
government would all of a sudden get the courage to 
frankly say so, autocracy could not stand a month. 

Now a war is just that powerful engine which operates 
such a transformation. No people can preserve a timid 
reticence in time of war, when the destinies of the country 
and the lives of those most dear to them are at stake. No 
police can then be strong enough to make the people 
silent. 

Those who were in St. Petersburg at the time of the 
last Turkish war, when the news of the reiterated disas- 
ters under Plevna came like thunderstrokes upon the 
public, remember that the city seemed on the eve of a 
revolution. 

In the present conditions of the country, moral, eco- 
nomical, financial, a war would be infinitely more dan- 
gerous. 

On the eve of the Turkish war, when her credit was 
naturally at a low ebb, the Government of Russia was 
able to obtain a loan of eighty-seven and one-third mil- 
lion roubles at the premium of eight and three-tenths per 
cent. Since 1890 the Russian Government had to pay a 
premium of about 20 per cent., — a fine upon its poverty 
which is exceeded only by that imposed by the financiers 
upon the insolvent Turkey. The loan of last autumn 


has not been covered yet, and is not likely to be, al- 
though the French subscribed to it eight times over. 
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Is it possible that in such circumstances the new Czar 
can think of embarking upon a war? No certainly, un- 
less he loses his mind. And, even if he does, there is 
the whole of his family, his ministers, and court to pre- 
vent his committing such madness. It is a question of 
life and death for all of them; because any arduous, not 
to say unsuccessful, war, unless it be a defensive one, 
will mean the collapse of the system by which they live 
and thrive. Russia must stick to peaceful policy, what- 
ever the personal inclination of the Czar. Besides, there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose him to be otherwise 
than peacefully inclined. 

Mr. Stepniak does not here give all the reasons which 
induce the Russian Government to keep the peace, but he 
probably gives the chief one. The prophets of ill are con- 
tinually pointing us now to France, now to Russia, now 
to Germany (as Mr. Stepniak does), as the chief menace 
to the peace of Europe, but the more one studies the situ- 
ation the more convinced one becomes that the danger is 
about as great, or as little, at one point as at another. 
The outbreak of the great war, if it ever comes, is most 
likely to be the result of some sudden combination of po- 
litical conditions, which the most astute diplomats will not 
be able to resolve in a peaceful way. The whole of Eu- 
rope is a vast shaving-box of war material and a match 
dropped in at any point may easily produce an awful 
The only certain way to prevent this 
at once to re- 
move the contents of the box. Let Russia begin this, if 
she desires to be a real peacemaker. 


conflagration. 
impending conflagration is to begin 


THE APPEAL FOR A LARGER ARMY, 


Recommendations for the increase of the standing 
army of the Uuited States continue to be made by the 
military men. On retiring from the command of the army 
of the East General O. O. Howard repeated the opinion to 
this effect which he had made more than once previously. 
The General-in-Chief of the Army, Schofield, in his 
report to the Secretary of War, recommends an addition 
of about 15,000 men to the present force. In an article 
recently published, Adjutant General Ruggles sets forth 
the purposes for which the army exists and finds by care- 
ful calculation that only 5500 men need be added to the 
present force to bring it up to the required efficiency. It 
seems that the Generals can not agree as to the increase 
required. Some want a small number added, others 
want the army doubled in size. But they all wish the 
policy of reduction, which prevailed from 1866 to 1879, 
reversed. Their difference of opinion as to the amount 
of increase required is a sufficient proof that the reasons 
leading them to wish the army enlarged are little if any- 
thing more than mere vague personal conjectures. We 
wish some one of them would give us in an intelligible 
shape exactly how each and every division of the army 
in all parts of the country has been employed, or passed 
its time, for the year 1894. The people might then be 
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able to judge for themselves whether any more men are 
needed for the same purposes. 

The difference between an army of 25,000 and 30,500 men 
is not of any material importance, but if our country once 
enters upon what seems to us, from any standpoint what- 
ever, the wholly needless and uncalled for undertaking of 
strengthening its *‘ fighting line,” it will continue to find 
reasons for an ever greater enlargement and it will finally 
find itself in the full tide of a dangerous and burdensome 
militarism, like that which is vexing and degrading 
Europe to-day. We are as near to England as Russia 
is, and if we ever commence arming against possible 
attacks from her (and she is the bugbear in the imagi- 
nations of all the military party) we shall soon have plenty 
of men at Washington who will be crying out that our 
whole Canadian frontier is in danger, that our twenty- 
eight coast-defence stations are not half enough, and 
then our war-budgets will begin to swell and our army to 
double and quadruple ad infinitum. The time to stop is 
before we begin, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 
Representatives of the country will resist every pressure 
brought upon them, from no matter what source, to make 
additions to the present standing army. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A happy New Year to all our readers and to all the 
friends of peace everywhere, made doubly happy by 
more faithful and earnest efforts to promote the holy 
cause in which we labor. May no war come during the 
next twelve months to disturb the happiness of our fami- 
lies and our communities. May our great country live in 
peace in all her manifold relations to the nations of the 
world. May the angels’ song of ‘*peace on earth” be real- 
ized more fully than ever before among all people in every 
clime. 

The President’s annual message to Congress contains an 
interesting statement of our relations with foreign na- 
tions, which are really peaceful everywhere. A conven- 
tion has been concluded for the settlement by arbitration 
of ihe long-standing dispute with Ecuador in regard to 
Ewilio Antos, a naturalized citizen of the United States. 
A similar agreement has been entered into with Venezuela 
for the arbitration of a long disputed claim growing out 
of the seizure of certain vessels of the United States. 


The plenipotentiaries of Colombia, Ecuador and Peru 
have signed a convention agreeing to submit to Spain as 
arbitrator the question of ownership of a portion of the 
Amazonic region which each of these nations claims. 


Japan has pushed on her war with China as fast as the 
increasing cold and the difficulties arising from being in 
the enemy’s country have permitted her. Her northern 
army has outflanked the Chinese army in Manchuria, and 
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cut off its connection with Pekin. Several minor engage- 
ments have taken place, in some of which the Chinese have 
fought desperately inflicting heavy losses on the Japanese, 
who, however, have been uniformly victorious. The Chinese 
fleet at Wei Hai Wai is said to be entirely helpless. The 
command of the Chinese army has been taken from Li Hung 
Chang and given to another. Ministers Denby and Dunn 
have cleared the way for peace negotiations between the 
two countries and special peace’Commissioners are on their 
way to Tokio to meet the Japanese Commissioners and 
arrange the terms of peace. Hon. John W. Foster, ex- 
Secretary of State of the United States, has accepted the 
invitation of China to act as her special adviser in the 
peace negotiations. The war, let us hope, will soon 
end. 


At the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London, in Novem- 
ber, the Prime Minister of England, Lord Rosebery, 
spoke of the vast armaments of Europe and of the press, 
as constituting two of the chief dangers to international 
harmony. As to the former he said: 

** One danger is those enormous armaments that roll up 
like snowballs, and snowballs which seem never to end, 
and which are, I freely acknowledge, in their essence, 
being territorial armies, measures of defence and not of 
defiance — that there are in those great armaments some 
danger to peace itself; because, in the first place, there is 
the feeling that you cannot for ever perfect tools of great 
precision and great expense without sometimes having a 
wish to test them and to use them; and, in the second 
place, there is the still greater danger that the peoples 
who have to bear the burden of these armaments, weary 
of the drain of blood and tax that they involve, may some 
day say, ‘It will be better to put an end to this long con- 
tinued pressure, and to put all to the hazard of the die.’ ” 


Of the press he said: 

**Well, I am sorry to say that one of the great dangers 
to that good understanding is that mighty engine which we 
call the Press. No one yields to me in admiration for the 
authority that it exercises, and for the high-minded way 
in which, as a rule, that authority is exercised. But I do 
not think that the Press itself, in the fierce competition 
which exists between different papers, in order to obtain 
the latest and the most startling intelligence, sufficiently 
weighs what effect that intelligence may have on the great 
international understandings of the world. I would then 
ask the Press to sift such intelligence a little before it 
gives it publicity. What I would wish to inspire in any- 
one connected with journalism who hears me to-night, and 
who cares at all about the largest object of serving his 
country in the truest way, is this, that in dealing with our 
differences with nations, we should remember not so much 
the petty issues that divide us, but the large bonds which 
connect us.” 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has during 
the month of December delivered addresses at Associ- 
ation Hall, Philadelphia, at the William Penn Commemo- 
rative service, at the Olivet Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, at the Union Church at East Lexington, Mass., 
and before the Baptist Social Union of Boston. 
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The London Peace Society held a conference to con- 
sider the ‘‘ Effect of War on Commerce and the Industrial 
Classes,” at Leeds, on the 20th of November. Papers 
were read on ** Peace and National Prosperity ” and **The 
Economical Aspects of the Peace Question.” At the 
evening session the following resolution was passed : 


‘¢That this meeting desires to express its satisfaction 
with the recent utterances of the Prime Minister on the 
subject of peace, and with the pledges that have been 
given on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government to promote 
International Arbitration and Disarmament whenever the 
opportunity may arise; and it urges upon Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues the necessity of taking whatever steps 
may be possible to bring the question of a diminution, or, 
at the very least, an arrest in the growth of military ar- 
maments and burdens before the European Governments 
at the first available opportunity. It has also heard with 
gratification of the endeavors made by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to promote peace between the belligerent nations 
in the East, and it encourages them to persevere in these 
efforts, and assures them of its warm sympathy and sup- 
port in all such endeavors. It also expresses the hope 
that the desires and endeavors on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic to promote a permanent Treaty of Arbitration between 
this country and the United States may find a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion.” 


The last number of the Christian Arbitrator and Mes- 
senger of Peace, under the management of the Peace 
Association of Friends in America, has just appeared. 
It contains a farewell editorial from Daniel Hill, who 
has edited the paper ever since it was founded in 1870, 
and numerous letters expressing high appreciation of the 
good which the paper has accomplished, and regrets that 
its publication by the Association is to be discontinued. 
We have known the paper and the editor ever since the 
publication was begun, and we take pleasure in saying 
that there has been in the whole field of peace workers 
no more faithful, conscientious and self-sacrificing laborer 
than Daniel Hill. His twenty-four years of service have 
been a worthy and praiseworthy part of the peace move- 
ment, whose good fruits will continue far into the coming 
century, and in an important sense forever. He will here- 
after edit the peace department of the American Friend, 
and the Arbitrator and Messenger will be owned and pub- 
lished by John B. Wood, 310 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Les Etats-Unis d’Europe, organ of the Ligue Inter- 
nationale de la Paix et de la Liberté, of Geneva, seems to 
justify the present action of the French Government ia 
the case of Madagascar. It thinks that any further delay 
in sending an expedition would be ‘** without profit, and 
the only question to consider is whether the object to be 
gained is worth, on the part of France, the sacrifices in 
men and money which would have to be made.” The 


League professes to believe in the inviolability of human 
life, whatever it may mean by the expression; but here is 
what it says through this organ, as bearing on the course 
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which it thinks honorable for France to pursue in the case 
of Madagascar: ‘* Our League declares that human blood 
should be spared, and that no war, however far away, can 
be justified, except when it is a question of independence 
or of the integrity of territory, or when the honor of the 
country is involved to such an extent as to make recoil 
impossible.’”’ If the doctrine of inviolability of human life 
has no wider a basis than this on which to rest, the hopes 
of its prevalence in the world are very few. On sucha 
basis England would justify the high-handedness of every 
one of her cvlonial wars. ‘The honor of the country” 
is a very flexible term, as history proves on too many 
bloody pages. ‘The real support of the peace cause is the 
honor of conscience and the Christian law of love. 


The December number of The Earnest Worker, pub- 
lished at Richmond, Va., contains an article on ** The 
Churches and the Cause of Peace,” from the pen of Dr. 
W. A. Campbell, who, it will be remembered, originated 
the movement to unite the Christian churches in an effort 
to secure the general adoption of arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war in the settlement of international differences. 
This movement was inaugurated at the Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly at Asheville, North Carolina, in 
1890. The latest development of it is the Arbitration 
Alliance of the British Churches, which is likely to prove 
one of the most powerful agencies on the other side of the 
water in promoting international concord. 


The twenty-eighth anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society was held at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, on the 7th of 
December. Addresses were made by the president, Dr. 
Sarah T. R. Eavenson ; by Samuel Swain, Esq., of Bris- 
tol, Pa. ; by Charles E. Keyser, Thomas E. Longshere, 
Alfred H. Love, President De Garmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Judge W. N. Ashman, Rev. Dr. Boardman, Mrs. 
Belva A. Lockwood, Wm. O. McDowell, and others. The 
address which seems to have created the greatest interest 
and stir in the convention was that of Mr. G. F. Stephens, 
President of the Philadelphia Single Tax Society, on 
Free Trade in its Relations to Peace. 


The suggestion has been made that Captain Mahan, of 
the United States Navy, would be a suitable person to 
appoint to the Professorship of History in Oxford Uni- 
versity, made vacant by the death of Mr. Froude. Some 
of the London papers have taken kiadiy to the suggestion, 
and in addition to speaking in high terms of Mr. Mahan’s 
historical scholarship, think that such an appointment 
would be valuable in promoting that unity of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples on which it is thought that the progress of 
the world so much depends. Many English scholars are 
wade professors in the colleges and universities of this 
country. Why not have reciprocity in scholarship as well 
as in trade? 


- 
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In connection with the recent placing of the great 
bronze statue of William Penn on the Philadelphia City 
Hall a Memorial service was held in that city in Associ- 
ation Hall on Friday evening, December 14th, under the 
auspices of the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society. 
Judge William N. Ashman of the Orphans’ Court presided 
and, after prayer by Rev. George Dana Boardman, made 
appropriate introductory remarks. Addresses on William 
Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government were made 
by Mr. James M. Beck, of the Philadelphia Bar, and by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society. The address of the latter is given in full 
in this number of the Apvocate. The statue of William 
Penn on the Philadelphia City Hall is the highest statue 
in the world; and very properly so, too, for William Penn 
has had no superior in the whole list of statesmen and 
benefactors of mankind. The world is just beginning to 
appreciate his manliness, wisdom and courage, and the 
principles which controlled all his movements are coming 
to be recognized as the true principles of the corporate 
life of society. 


Mr. Leopold Katscher has prepared for the Austrian 
Peace Society a book containing the opinions of eminent 
writers on the subject of peace, both in poetry and prose. 
The work, which is entitled ‘ Friedensstimmen ” (Voices 
of Peace), is in German, and has an introduction by the 
Baroness von Suttner. If any of our readers would like 
to have this work we shall be glad to procure it for them. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the National W. C. T. U., has just issued 
her annual report. It covers ten pages, and is gotten 
up in excellent shape. It contains, besides her own ob- 
servations, reports from the superintendents of the work 
in twenty-four States. The National W.C. T. U., under 
Mrs. Bailey’s faithful and intelligent direction of the 
peace department, and under the recent strong and wise 
words of Miss Willard, is coming to wield an influence 
for peace hardly second to any in the nation. Mrs. Bai- 
ley’s report expresses the peace purpose of the W.C.T.U. 
in these words: 

‘+ Jn connection with sister peace societies the W.C.T.U. 
is working for the glad day when courts of arbitration 
shall supplant warfare in settling all difficulties. It also 
exerts an influence against prize fighting, sparring matches, 
capital punishment, and every form of man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 


The ‘‘ Appeal to all Nations on Behalf of Peace,” 
which the Antwerp Peace Congress instructed its Presi- 
dent and Secretary to prepare and send out, has been 
drawn up in French, English, German, and Italian. 


Through the National Newspaper Agency of France it 
has been sent entire to most of the French papers. It 
has been sent by the Peace Bureau at Berne to 500 Ger- 
man, 200 Austrian and 100 Swiss papers, and to several 
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hundred in Great Britain. It has been published in the 
Italian Peace Almanac, of which fifty thousand copies 
have been sent out by the Lombard Union. Many Italian 
papers have copied it in part or in whole. It is being 
published in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Belgium and 
Holland, and copies of it have been sent to Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and Roumanian papers. We give the Appeal on 
another page. ‘To what extent it has appeared in Amer- 
ican papers we do not know, though it has been sent toa 
number of them. 


Mr. Patrick McGrath of Quincey, Mass., who had long 
been a life member and Director of the American Peace 
Society and regular annual contributor to its funds, died 
at his home in Quincy on Tuesday, the 18th of December, 
at the age of 83. Though enfeebled by age, he came once 
a year to our office to leave his annual contribution for 
the peace cause, and his visits always made us feel that 
the world was so much the brighter and happier. A 
writer in the Quincy Patriot says of him: 

The late Mr. McGrath was one of the best versed and 
most interesting conversationalists that it was ever my 
pleasure to meet. His ideas were often original and 
always interesting and instructive. Few men in Quincy 
could duplicate his fund of general knowledge. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Sir John 8S. D. Thomp- 
son, died suddenly at Windsor Castle, England, the 12th 
of December. He has had great influence in preserving 
cordial relations between Canada and the mother country. 
He was originally appointed one‘of the agents to repre- 
sent Great Britain in the Behring Sea arbitration, but did 
not serve, because of his appointment later to the Pre- 
miership of Canada. He was one of that class of men 
who are a credit to any age. 


Le Citoyen Franco- Américain, in a recent number, after 
giving a somewhat detailed statement of the 3675 million 
francs spent last year by Europe on war preparations 
says: ** What a frightful social plague-spot these incred- 
ible expenses are at the close of our century! When will 
this deplorable state of things cease?” Well may the 
French-American citizen, and every other citizen of this 
and of all other countries, ask the same question. When 
will it all cease? When we all make up our minds that 
it shall cease, and tell our representatives in the national 
parliaments so. 


Just as we are going to press the news reaches us of 
the sudden death of Dr. James Kk. Rhoads, ex-President 
of Bryn Mawr College, Pa. On account of failing 
strength he last year resigned his position as President 
of the College. He had been editor of the Friends’ Re- 
view prior to the founding of Bryn Mawr, in 1883. He 
was one of the most widely known and loved leaders 
among the Friends, As a peace man he took his stand 
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on the ground of the New Testament, and was always 
ready to advocate the cause by tongue and pen, and his 
advocacy of it was both scholarly and effective. His 
death will be widely and painfully felt. 


Our friends in Europe are pushing with increased vigor 
the peace propaganda. Dr. Franz Wirth has since the 
Antwerp Congress been giving strong addresses in parts 
of Germany. Mr. Frederic Passy continues both to speak 
and write with his accustomed vigor. New peace socie- 
ties are being formedin Germany. The Austrian Society 
is letting its light shine undimmed. Mr. Edmond Potonié 
Pierre, in a recent number of the Epoque (Paris), gives 
an interesting summary of the more recent phases of the 
propaganda. Dr. Wirth said in one of his recent 
speeches: ‘* The peace movement has recently, in an 
encouraging way, taken a wider ‘swing.’ I am, for 
example, so busy that though I keep two stenographers I 
can scarcely keep up with my work. Inquiries come from 
all lands, even from Russia and Constantinople. The 
movement is growing everywhere, and I notice with joy 
that within the last few months a happy change for the 
better has come in the prospects of the peace-cause.”” 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FRENCHMEN ARE ALSO MEN. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A TEACHER, 


BY ERNST ALMSLOH, BERLIN. . 


Translated from Die Waffen Nieder. 


The experience which I have had to-day is a simple, 
natural one, but also a pleasant and helpful one. 

I have never concealed from myself the fact that it 
would be very hard for me in my situation, to secure even 
the smallest results of my labors. 

I am the only person in the Teachers’ College who be- 
lieves in the doctrine of peace. My colleagues are spir- 
ited, thorough-going hurrah-patriots, part of them indeed 
afflicted with that childish-naive, loud-mouthed ‘> patriot- 
ism,” which prates about the old ** hereditary enemy” 
and ** foreign maliciousness.” Two of them have even 
become lieutenants of the reserve troops, and they never 
fail to lay stress on this military distinction before every- 
body and on every occasion. They display their military 
standing on their calling cards. They give their instruc- 
tion a strong military turn. On the Emperor's birthday, 


and similar patriotic occasions, they seek, by means of 
their dazzling uniform and the clang of their sabres, to 
impress on the whole school, from the director down to 
the most insignificant janitor, 
station. 

How can I venture to hope, then, that my words about 
the bratalizing cruelty of war, about the injustice of in- 


the importance of their 
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ternational hatred, about the blessed beneficence of a 
perpetual peace, will take root in the hearts of my nine- 
year-old boys, when over them rushes inexorably the 
cold, icy, destructive storm-wind of a war-breathing 
patriotism, when the weighty authority of all the other 
teachers, with their trumpets and glitter, exalts the 
most bloody massacre of masses of men as the noblest 
activity of human beings! 

On this account, the modest result which I secured to- 
day has impressed me all the more profoundly. 

In the course of the day’s instruction the word Paris 
was accidentally used. I am accustomed in such cases to 
try to find out by a few questions whether the children 
have gotten the right conception of the word. 

‘“*You have just used the word ‘ Paris.’ Paris? 
what is that?’ I asked. 

** Paris is a great city,” answered one pupil promptly. 

** Paris is situated in France,” answered another. 

‘** Paris is a bad city; only Frenchman live there,” 
shouted another. 

And then I heard a little fellow whispering to his 
neighbor: ‘+ Die Franzosen mit den rothen hosen.” . . . 

At first I had a mind to reprimand this little crier after 
revenge, when suddenly the thought came to me to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion and try to find out whether in the 
case of any of the pupils a seed of peace principles had 
sprung up. Only yesterday, when [ was talking with 
them about the Bible expression, ** Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” I had tried with all the warmth of 
my heart to convince them that war — cruel war — is in 
contradiction not only with this but with all the beauti- 
ful sayings of the Martyr who died upon the cross in be- 
half of human love and the ennobling of humanity ; and my 
description of the awful, inhuman sight of a battlefield 
had so affected the most of the litile fellows that their 
deep pain and their intense sympathy with the suffer- 
ing victims of war were unconsciously manifested in their 
innocent tell-tale faces and their tearful eyes. 

So, I referred to the doggerel rhyme and had it re- 
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peated again. 
Amid the titter of his comrades little Fritz proudly re- 
sponded : 
Die Franzosen 
Mit den rothen Hosen, 
Mit den blauen Jacken, 
Kriegen was auf den Nacken.” 


**And so you would like to give the French a sound 
thrashing, eh? 

Yes, yes.” 

‘+ But why, pray, do the French deserve a thrashing?” 

‘*The French are all bad people, my papa said; they 
will not leave us (! ) at peace.” 

‘* Yes, and Mr. Leipold said that they want to take 
from us our beautiful Germany.” 

** Then you would be very glad if we had another big 
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war like that in 1870, in which lots of Frenchmen should 
be killed.” 

Yea, yes.” 

‘*And then you would all like to go out to the battle with 
the warriors, with a gun on your shoulder and a sword by 
your side?” 

**O yes, yes,” shouted the whole little ‘‘ patriotic” 
crowd with glee; I am giving here the tone to which they 
have been made accustomed by their friends at home and 
their other teachers. 

And the more I fanned their war spirit, the more joyful, 
to my great pain, did the whole crowd become, so that I 
was obliged to laugh bitterly at my great expectation that 
I should be able under such circumstances to bring about 
apy improvement. 

With a sort of despair I looked into all their gleaming 
eyes: I saw clearly that at that moment every one of them 
would be delighted to rush out, with his ruler in his hand 
in lieu of a sword, and prepare to be off for war. 

And was there, then, not a single one among the thirty 
boys, in whom a single spark (of my peace-teaching) had 
caught? 

My eye fell upon a little youngster who, quite different 
from his comrades, sat there still as a mouse, and was 
looking straight at me with his big, innocent, surprised 
eves. 

Perhaps little Rudolf might ? He is indeed my 
darling.—this blond-haired, blue-eyed boy with the shy 
frank spirit of the North Germans, who, difficult at first 
to win, afterwards cling with passionate attachment to 
him who has once secured their full confidence. Might 
he perhaps have felt, with a child’s instinct, that what I 
had spoken was not true, that the contrary rather was the 
truth? And I said to him: 

‘** Well, Rudi, you are the only one who is quiet.” 

Blushing be dropped his eyes. 

** Will you not go out with us to battle against the 
wicked Frenchmen?” 

He shook his head without speaking. 

I rejoiced inwardly with great joy; yet I artfully put 
another question to him: 

‘- But why will you alone not go? You are also a 


‘German’ boy, are you not?” 

Shyly and hesitatingly he answered, at the same time 
looking up to me as if imploring my help: 

‘J do not want to kill any man, and,—‘ Frenchmen, 
too, are men,’ you told us yesterday.” 

For joy I could at that moment have pressed the dear 
little fellow to my heart, so moved and thankful was I 


over this naive, innocent confession out of infant lips. 

So my words had not been, as I had feared, entirely 
in vain. ‘They had found an echo in a tender, finely 
tuned child’s soul. 

I am entirely satisfied with this first modest success ; it 
has anew given me the strength to go on undiscouraged 
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in the work of sowing in the fruitful soil of the future — 
the receptive souls of the children — the seed of peace 
principles which are to redeem and bless the world. 


AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


A party of tourists formed part of a large company 
gathered on the deck of an excursion steamer that was 
moving slowly down the Potomac one beautiful evening 
in the summer of 1881. A gentleman who has since 
gained a national reputation as an evangelist of song, had 
been delighting the party with the happy rendering of 
many familiar hymns, the last being the sweet petition so 
dear to every Christian, beginning ** Jesus, lover of my 
soul.” The singer gave the first two verses with much 
feeling and a peculiar emphasis upon the concluding lines 
that thrilled every heart. A hush had fallen upon the 
listeners, that was not broken for some seconds after the 
musical notes had died away. Then a gentleman made 
his way from the outskirts of the crowd to the side of the 
singer and accosted him with: 

‘* Beg your pardon, stranger, but were you actively 
engaged in the late war?” ‘* Yes, sir,” the man of song 
answered, courteously, ‘* 1 fought under General Grant.” 
** Well,” the first speaker continued, with something like 
a sigh, ** I did my fighting on the other side, and think — 
indeed, I am quite sure —I was very near you, one bright 
night, eighteen years ago this very month. It was much 
such a night as this. If I am not very much mistaken, 
you were on guard duty. We of the South had sharp 
business on hand, and you were one of the enemy. I 
crept near your post of duty, my murderous weapon in 
my hand —the shadow hid me. As you paced back and 
forth, you were humming the tune of the hymn you have 
just sung. I raised my gun and aimed at your heart, and 
I had been selected by our commander for the work, be- 
cause I was a sure shot. Then upon the night rang the 
words — 


Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 


Your prayer was answered. I couldn’t fire after that. 
And there was no attack made upon your camp that night. 
You were the man whose life I was spared from taking.” 

The singer grasped the hand of the Southerner and 
said with much emotion: **I remember the night very 
well, and distinctly the feeling of depression and loneli- 
ness with which I went forth to my duty. I knew my 
post was one of great danger, and I was more dejected 
than I remember to have been at any other time during 
the service. I paced my lonely beat, thinking of home 
and friends and all that life holds dear. Then the thought 
of God’s care for all that He has created, came to me with 
peculiar force. If He so cared for the sparrows, how 
much more for man created in His own image ; and I sang 
the prayer of my heart, and ceased to feel alone. How 
the prayer was answered I never knew until this evening. 
My Heavenly Father thought best to keep the knowledge 
from me for eighteen years. How much of His goodness 
to us we shall be ignorant of, until it is revealed by the 
light of eternity! ‘Jesus, lover of my soul’ has been a 
favorite hymn; now it will be inexpressibly dear.” 

We have often wondered, in reading this story, if the 
singer ever thought of the inconsistency of his being in 
the war at all. There was enough Christianity present 
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that night to keep a Southern soldier from shooting him. 
If the soldier had reported this fact to his commander he 
would probably have been shot himself. If the Christian- 
ity which he had enabled him to violate a common law of 
war, in order to save a brother, what must have been the 
case if he had fully known the spirit of Jesus before he 
enlisted? ‘* When a man looks down a gun barrel and 
sees a brother at the other end, the gun drops,” we heard 
a speaker say not long since. But Jesus Christ teaches 
us that every man is our brother. To shoot any man, 
even an enemy, is to kill a brother for whom Christ died. 


NEW YEAR. 


WELCOME. 
Come in, New Year, come in, come in! 
Thy face is fair from brow to chin; 
Thy eyes are laid with rings of light; 
Thy breath is fresh as morning bright; 
Two roses red thy glowing cheeks; 
What is it, pray, thy presence speaks ? 


RESPONSE. 


Good friend, thou knowest ngt my power ? 
Who left thy door at midnight’s hour? 
Each year I come, each year depart ; 
Changes my garb, not so my heart; 

Once more the light of hope I bring, 
Which turns bleak winter into spring. 


WHITTIER AND ** OLD BUTLER.” 
Mr. Whittier’s biographer, Mr. Samuel T. Pickard, 
tells the following story of the poet Whittier’s love of 
animals and of their affection for him : 


‘*The boys delighted in petting the oxen, which were 
large ones, and seemed to appreciate all the kindness 
that was shown them. They were named ‘ Buck’ and 
‘Old Butler.’ On the hill was one oak so much larger 
than all the rest that it was called ‘The Oak.” As the 
oxen lay chewing their cuds under this tree, the boys 
would often sit on their foreheads and lean on their horns 
ason anarmchair. Although always disposed to tease 
his pets, Whittier secured the love of every living thing 
that came under his care. ‘Old Butler’ once saved his 
life by a remarkable exhibition of strength, and by what 
would be called * presence of mind’ if shown by a man. 
One side of Job's Hill is exceedingly steep— too steep 
for such an unwieldy animal as an ox to descend rapidly 
in safety. Greenleaf went to the pasture one day with 
a bag of salt for the cattle, and ‘Old Butler,’ from the 
brow of the hill, recognized him, and knew his errand. 
As the boy was bent over, shaking the salt out of the bag, 
the ox came down the hill toward him with flying leaps, 
and his speed was so great that he could not check him- 
self. He would have crushed his young master, but by 


a supreme effort, gathering himself together at the right 
moment, the noble creature leaped straight out into the 
air, over the head of the boy, and came to the ground 
far below with a tremendous concussion, and without 
serious injury to himself.” 
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PHILADELPHIA METHODIST. 
Who is My Neighbor! 


The Word of God very particularly and. emphatically 
teaches us who is our neighbor, and makes our duty 
towards him very plain. We have had this word — the 
New Testament part of it —for nearly nineteen hundred 
years, but so slow have we been to accept its teaching 
in respect to our neighbor, that the Christian Church of 
to-day does not occupy a much different plane from that 
occupied by the Jewish Church in Christ’s time. We love 
those who love us. We give to those who give tous. If 
anyone should offend us at home, in our circle of friends, 
in our city, in our State, in our nation, we stand up as 
patriotic citizens full of passion and fight. forgetting that 
we are God’s creatures and profess to put our trust in 
Him, and possess inestimable privileges because of His 
love for us and for the race. 

God tells us that we are to love not simply our friends, 
but our enemies; that we are to bless them that curse us; 
do good to them that hate us, and pray for them that 
despitefully use us and persecute us, for thus we are to 
become children of our Father which is in heaven, of Him 
who maketh the sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. If we love 
them which love us, what reward have we? Do not even 
publicans the same? Did not the Jews do as much then 
and now? Do Christians now do any more? 

As members of the Church of our fellowship, we will 
find that one of the objects sought by our Church is to 
promote peace and unity. Our teaching is that he is the 
best Christian who loves the most and best. 

How then can it be contended that war is a proper settle- 
ment of disputes or quarrels, or that brute force should 
be a potent factor in upholding honor or maintaining 
peace among nations? ‘* The world is my parish,” was 
the broad statement of Wesley, and that thought has 
come to the people called Methodists, and with it that 
the world may be overcome, but overcome by love. But 
how quickly in action we leave these simple, plain truths, 
and, aglow with patriotism, resent an insult to the na- 
tional flag with thoughts of militiamen and the regular 
army ? 

In these days of international arbitration, of treaty 
stipulations providing for the peaceful adjustment of dif- 
ferences between nations by a judicial tribunal, can we 
not advance more rapidly in practical Christian living, 
and approach more nearly the teachings of the Master in 
these regards? Let us try it. Let us pray for it. Let 
us do what we can thus to advance the cause of the Prince 
of Peace.—John Branson. 

THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 

Also, in the conflicts between nations, Christ is to be 
the peace. It has been the custom of nations from time 
immemorial, when difticulties sprang up between them, to 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. The great warring 
empires of China and Japan are a conspicuous instance 
‘in the present. The heart sickens at the thought of the 
world’s battle fields, and yearns for the coming of that 
bright day of the Lord in which all strife shall cease. 
And our assurance of its coming rests on Christ — the 
Prince of Peace. The idea of peace, of profound, uni- 
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versal, permanent peace, is intimately interwoven with 
all our thoughts of His kingdom. The peculiar glory of 
His reign is described by the phrase, ‘‘ abundance of 
peace.” ‘‘In His days abundance of peace shall flourish.” 
Every Bible reader is familiar with such imagery as this : 
the sword is to be sheathed; the voice of violence is no 
more to be heard in the land; in the latter time Ephraim 
shall not vex Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim ; the lion and 
the lamb, the strong and the weak, shall lie down peace- 
ably together ; and for the government of the world, which 
now requires so many standing armies, a child’s hand 
shall be sufficient; ‘*A little child shall lead them.” 

If we turn to the New Testament we find that similar 
phraseology is used in describing the effects of the en- 
trance of the Spirit of Christ into the hearts and lives of 
men. ‘*Being justified by faith we have peace with God.” 
The first fruit of grace, the first evidence of conversion, 
is the sense of reconciliation with God through His son 
Jesus Christ. It is also plainly taught that the burden of 
the ministry of the Gospel, the message to be proclaimed 
to the ends of the earth, is just that which was proclaimed 
by the angels at His birth, peace; ‘‘on earth peace.” 
**Preaching peace by Jesus Christ.” This is the great 
vocation of the Christian Church, until wars shall cease, 
and rumors of wars shall be heard no more, and the peace 
of God shall light upon all the mountains and in all the 
plains. 


THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 


I have before me a letter written by a lady, whose home 
for several years has been in the eastern part of the State 
of Kentucky, whither she went on account of her health. 
She is in a region not infrequently brought into unenvi- 
able prominence, because of some case of fatal shooting 
or other bloody outbreak, growing out of the family feud 
or vendetta, which is there prevalent. ‘‘In a prominent 
case near here,” she says, ‘* the families sit in church with 
revolvers on their knees, and the leader went to Mis- 
souri and studied on the ground the James exploits, re- 
turned to repeat them, and hunted up an old, almost for- 
gotten feud against his father’s cousins for his excuse for 
beginning his murders —and one killing whets the ap- 
petite for more.” 

Well, the children of the poor whites of the mountain 
region of Kentucky and Tennessee, are very much after 
the order of ‘‘waifs and street arabs,” and sorely need to 
be brought under the beneficent, tendering influences of 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. It was the sober 
recommendation of a special correspondent of the New 
York World, printed in the Public Ledger perhaps ten 
years ago, after a series of vendetta murders in the region 
referred to, that the only cure for the evil would be the 
utter extermination of all the families there that had any 
grudge against each other. Is it probable that the Boys’ 
Brigade, with its swords, guns and bayonets, would fos- 
ter a type of Christianity which would eradicate the root 
of bitterness in those boys of the rugged hill country? If 
the method be good for the children in the slums of Phil- 
adelphia and New York, of Cincinnati and Louisville, why 
would it not prove salutary for the unkempt offspring of 
the benighted moonshiners? The one is brought up ina 
practical knowledge of the exploits of the Dalton gang 
and James boys, the bitter feuds of the Hatfields and Mc- 
Coys of Kentucky-West Virginia border having been 
learnt when he could stand at his father’s knee ; the street 
boy, along with his primary education obtained at the 
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public schools, early entered a course of dime novel, 
‘blood and thunder” reading at the sidewalk news-stand, 
and believes as much as does the other about ‘* turning 
the other cheek” when he is hit. Was it not the mounting 
up of this hateful spirit of Cain, that prompted the poor 
boys of a West Side Mission in New York, among whom 
the *‘ Brigade” had been introduced, to demand ‘real 
guns” for shouldering, instead of the dummy things ten- 
dered them, to go through the military tactics? A de- 
mand, be it said, which was duly honored by their elders, 
in putting into their hands Burueide rifles, obtained from 
Governor’s Island by special permission of the Secretary 
of War. 

A lady of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
who had investigated this matter of the ‘‘Brigade,” ex- 
pressing the view that Christian women generally, who 
would calmly look into it, would hardly be able to en- 
dorse it, said: ‘I have asked individual boys everywhere, 
‘What do you learn — what do you do with it?’ and they 
have answered me, ‘ I hope there will be a war when I am 
aman, and if I am a general, I will be ahead of any of 
the others.’ I find this spirit of emulation,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘fas to who shall have the best uniform, and where 
they shall get the money to pay for it. I know there are 
many of these Brigades also where the boys are not re- 
quired to sign any pledge. Their great thought is war. 
This idea is inculcated and strengthened in the very being 
of a boy. I don’t think we want to help along any such 
thing.”—J. W. Leeds. 


CONCORD. 
Accumulating Burdens. 


Whilst our own naval expenditure has increased by 
leaps and bounds, whilst a certain group of political fa- 
natics are clamoring for still more ‘* Sea Power,” whilst a 
Liberal Ministry, represented by its Indian Secretary, 
allows the Government of India to enter on a new inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, other nations do their best to rival 
us and each other in the mad competition of already 
bloated armaments. Our neighbors across the Channel 
are, as usual, foremost in the suicidal race. The French 
Ministry has before it schemes for enlarged docks at 
Cherbourg, large harbors at Boulogne and Calais, and 
an entirely new naval port and arsenal further to the 
northwest on the coast of Brittany. And so the lunatic 
game of ‘* beggar my neighbor” goes on. The other day 
the French Minister of Marine, constrained to apologize 
for his ruinous extravagance, had ready the answer our 
Jingoes have provided him with. He ‘insisted on the 
necessity of great efforts being made relative to the con- 
struction of new warships in view of what is now being 
effected abroad, notably by Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy.”” Then he proceeded to demand votes for two new 
ironclads, to be completed in three years, and which are 
to beat any we can send to sea. Yet even in France the 
voice of reason and common sense is not quite stifled. 
The other day M. Camille Pelletin had the courage to 
criticise ‘‘ the extraordinary expenditure of the War De- 
partment; he also protested most strongly against the 
Budget of the Ministry of Marine,” and added that 
France spends more for her colonies than all the other 
nations of Europe put together. 

Then, it may be noted that the infatuated politicians 
who have ruined the kingdom of Italy are exulting over 
‘*a new type of ironclad of the first class,” which is to 
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out-steam every other on the sea. On the military side 
of the Italian Budget there is, indeed, a slight sign of 
returning sanity. Checked by the bitter cry of the im- 
poverished masses, some show of reduction is made, by 
which a paltry retrenchment of £300,000 is to be attempt- 
ed. At the same time Signor Crispi and his flighty col- 
leagues are pressing on tneir reckless policy—not only in 
Abyssinia but the Soudan. 

Austria is also adding to her torpedoes and other 
naval projects. Little Sweden, and still smaller Den- 
mark, are voting huge funds from their slender revenues 
for more fortifications and naval appliances. Worse still, 
as an evil example from those who ought to know better, 
the United States Government is adding to its cruisers, 
and President Cleveland the other day made a great glori- 
fication over two huge warships which have been built, 
apparently by way of demonstrating that they could also 
build mercantile vessels, regardless of the extra cost 
over that of British shipping. Russia, of course, what- 
ever else happens, is increasing both her naval and mili- 
tary appliances, the funds for which will no doubt be sup- 
plied from the new sixteen million loan which British 
capitalists are being cajoled into supporting here. 

Thus this senseless waste of the people’s resources 
goes on all round: while our merchants aod manufact- 
urers idly groan about depression of trade, which is being 
killed by the destruction of their customers’ means; and 
fumbling politicians complain about the spread of social- 
ism and anarchy. What else can they expect? Ww. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


It is welcome news for humanity that China has con- 
cluded to sue for peace. As the struggle has grown 
hotter, the crust of civilization has begun to melt in spots 
and barbarism to make its appearance on the part of the 
Japanese. The Chinese have never made a pretence of 
anything else; but Japan started in with the assurance 
that it was a civilized nation, and would do its killing as 
kindly and politely as possible; and, indeed, this was 
kept up wonderfully well until the old blood-thirstiness 
broke out at Port Arthur. The world will be happier 
when this stops. 

As for China, all the traditions of barbarism have been 
maintained without concealment, from the pluader of their 
own peasantry by roving bands of soldiery, to the disci- 
pline of unsuccessful generals by cutting off their heads. 
The peasants, of course, have to suffer; but in the case 
of the generals it is understood that barbaric justice is 
satisfied by the practice of punishment by proxy recog- 
nized in China. Gen. Li Wei, who was ordered to decap- 
itation for cowardice at Ping Yang, is reported to be 
wearing his own head yet, having hired a substitute to 
represent him at the block. As the purpose of the pun- 
ishment is to propitiate the god of war, undoubtedly the 
same end is reached in either case. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 
Manchester Boys’ Fire Brigade. 

A fire-brigade, incomparably better than a semi-military 

‘* Boys’ Brigade,” has been started at the Manchester 
Central Boys’ Refuge in Strangeways, Manchester, con- 
sisting of eleven boys, under Mr. Robert Shaw, son of the 
Honorary Secretary of the Institution. Each member 
has a double-breasted tunic, a special hat with R. F. B. 
in brass letters, an axe, belt, case for axe, a life-line and 
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hydrant key. The plant is to consist of a 40-feet tele- 
scopic fire escape, a hose-winding reel, 3 stand pipes, 4 
branches, 300 yards of 24 hose, breeches pipe, 2 torch- 
cans, 3 lamps, a hose cart, and 7 pumps and 30 buckets 
distributed round the buildings in stations, each having 
one pump and several buckets; these are visited by the 
man on station duty twice daily, at 7.45 a. m. and 8 Pp. M. 
Three stand pipes can be got to work in the street from 
town mains in 90 seconds. The Superintendent of the 
Salford Corporation Brigade undertakes to inspect the 
boys periodically and to drill them. We hope to hear of 
similar Boys’ Fire Brigades at other large towns. 


THE FORUM. 
The death of the Czar and the peace of Europe. 


There is no safety in predicting any turn in a game in 
which a youthful monarch holds a strong hand; but, 
though many rumors have been running around about the 
new Czar, Nicholas II., there seems no probability of his 
undertaking any inflammable role. Russia has so much 
more to gain by peace than war. Barely a third of her 
army has the new small-bore rifle, and it will be two years 
before the other regiments are so equipped. Her reve- 
nues are none too great. Russia needs her money for the 
trans-Siberian railway; and she ought not to blow it out 
of the mouths of big guns. No doubt there is tension in 
many of the international relations: but that is always 
present ; and diplomats are growing more reasonable. It 
is probable that what has been said of the character of 
Nicholas is in the main true; and this should lead him to 
follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father and make 
Russia still the dictator of peace. 

No man will be rash enough to say that war may not 
come. Every one of the continents has spots where an 
accidental outbreak, the blunder of an overzealous servant, 
may work such a hardship, actual or ideal, to some great 
power as shallcall for an excited demand for reparation. 
It is then that cool heads, if not thick skins, are in de- 
mand; it is then that the effervescence of journalists in 
search of circulation or notoriety does most harm. The 
human animal, according to his kind, is the silliest of all 
animals, if we measure him rightly; I know of no other 
that is capabie of such irrational freaks ; and it is on these 
that peace or war hangs by a hair. But, to resume, I do 
not believe, despite all the talk, that there is in the present 
status of the world a set of conditions which will lead 
toearly war. Tue sentiment of the leading rulers, states- 
men and journalists does not trend that way.—Col. T. A. 
Dodge. . 


B1lO.OO A DAY HBASY. 


I saw that the Telephone patent had expired, and I thought 
what a great seller it would be at alow price. I saw the adver- 
tisement of W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ohio, in your paper. 
They had just what I wanted—a Telephone just like the rich city 
business men have, and I have beeu selling them for two months 
and have made as high as $50 per day when I took a large con- 
tract, and never less than $5 a day, selling the telephones. I 
sell them outright ; there is no rent, no royalty. Everybody wants 
them. Anyone can put them up, and I believe they are the great- 
est convenience and the best seller on earth. Anyone can make 
big money who can sell goods at all. So many young men are out 


of employment now, I feel it my duty to bring my experience before 
the world, so that this winter, with times as hard as they may be, 
money can be made by those who are now sore distressed. Write 
to the above firm for circulars. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Congress reassembled on the 3rd of December. A bill 
to permit the railroads to pool their business, under the 
supervision of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
was introduced into the House and passed by a consider- 
able majority. The bill has just gone to the Senate. The 
House has voted an appropriation for carrying out the in- 
come tax law, passed the general pension appropriation 
bill, and the army appropriation bill which carries over 
twenty-three million dollars. ‘The House Committee on 
Banking reported without amendment Secretary Carlisle’s 
financial scheme. The bill has met with much criticism, 
and the Secretary has prepared a substitute for it. 


In the Senate the principal business has been the con- 
sideration of Senator Morgan’s Nicaragua Canal bill, the 
opposition to which, in its present form, has grown so 
strong that it is not likely to pass. 


The gold reserve in the treasury, in spite of the recent 
issue of bonds, has again sunk to below $90,000,000. 
The outflow of gold to Europe continues. The month of 
December has shown some increase in the government re- 
ceipts, but the excess of the expenditures over income for 
the month has been about five millions. Twelve millions 
have gone for pensions. 


The National Civil Service Reform League held its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago on the 12th and 13th of Decem- 
ber. Two hundred delegates were present. Hon. Carl 
Schurz was unanimously re-elected president. The con- 
vention expressed its hearty appreciation of the valuable 
additions made to the classified service by President 
Cleveland in his orders of November 3 and December 12. 


Jobn Burns, the labor leader of Great Britain, arrived 
in New York on the 2nd of December. He was given a 
reception at Cooper Union the next day. He visited the 
slum tenements in New York city and said there was noth- 
ing equal to them in London, even in White Chapel. He 
attended, as a delegate from the English Labor Union, the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor which 
opened in Denver on the 10th ult. His opinion of Chi- 
cago is not at all flattering. 


Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, who constructed the Suez 
canal, between the years 1859 and 1869, and whose later 
life has been clouded by his financial and moral failures 
in connection with the Panama Canal project, died at his 
home near Paris, on the 7th of December, at the age of 89. 


The Second National Municipal Reform Convention 
was held in Minneapolis on the 8th, 9th and 10th of 
December. ‘The meeting was not a very large one, but 
it was of fine quality. On Sunday evening many of the 
pulpits of the city were occupied by members of the 
convention. 


At the first meeting of the German Reichstag in the 
new parliament house, the President gave a brief address 
in honor of the completion of the building and closed by 
calling for three cheers for the emperor. ‘The Socialist 
members sat still and did not cheer. This caused a great 
uproar in the House, and has led since to threats of 
severe measures for the repression of the Socialists. 
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The National Woman’s Indian Association met at New 
Haven, Connecticut, on the 6th of December. There 
were one hundred and fifty delegates present from forty 
States. 


The new treaty between this country and China which 
was negotiated on March 17th and approved by the Sen- 
ate August 13th was ratified by Secretary Gresham and 
the Chinese Minister on Dec. 7th, by the usual formali- 
ties. It is to continue for ten years. 


Newfoundland has had a serious financial crisis which 
has paralyzed the business of the island. The principal 
money was the notes of two leading banks, both of which 
have failed. Not only have many business firms failed, 
but it has been nearly impossible for business to go on 
at all. 


The Lexow investigation has been finished in New 
York and there has been no end to the amount of corrup- 
tion which has been disclosed. 


Mr. Gladstone celebrated his 85th birthday at Hawar- 
den on Saturday the 28th ult. He was in excellent health 
and spirits. A host of friends were present and messages 
of sympathy were sent him from all parts of England. 


There are now six American war vessels in Chinese 
waters, sent there to protect the interests of American 
residents in China. 


Later reports from Eastern Turkey indicate that the 
Armenian massacres were even more extended and fright- 
ful than was at first supposed. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber the Sultan asked President Cleveland to appoint a 
representative to join a mixed condition of the powers to 
visit Armenia and make an investigation. This the Pres- 
ident declined to do, and the Sultan declined to accede to 
the request of the President that an independent Amer- 
ican Commissioner go along and make a separate report. 
Many indignation meetings have been held in this coun- 
try and Europe, to protest against the outrages, and con- 
siderable uneasiness has been shown by the Turkish 
Government. All will await anxiously for the report of 
the mixed commission. 


The Italian Prime Minister, Crispi, has been charged by 
the ex-Prime Minister, Giolitti, with corruption in connec- 
tion with the Banca Romana. The charge was supported 
by documentary evidence. In order to avoid trouble in 
the Parliament, and that he might have time to meet the 
charge in the courts, Signor Crispi prorogued the Par- 
liament. It is thought that he will be compelled to resign 
the Premiership on account of disfavor with the king. 
Signor Giolitti has left the country. 


Eugene V. Debs, who organized the sympathetic strike 
at Chicago, last summer, which resulted in riot and loss 
of life and the paralysis of business all over the country, 
has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. This 
is his punishment for persistently disobeying the order 
of Judges Woods and Grosscup, issued on July 2d, for- 
bidding all interference with railway trains. After this 
order Debs and his assistants did all they could to cripple 
the entire railroad system of the country. The vice-pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer and five directors of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union have been sentenced to three months 
imprisonment. 
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1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE Socrety.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object | 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show | 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for-insuring universal and permanent peace, 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- | 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a | 
member of this Society. 

Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
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the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 


| their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
| transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


Tae Socta, anp Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post 
paid, 10 cents. 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 


Success or AnpiTrRaTion. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the American Peace Soctery. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War UNNECESSARY AND UNcHRISTIAN. — By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 


Dymonv’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 


Wuire City sy tae Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents, 


Mitrrary Dritt in — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MaNnkiInD ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY anp CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


HistoricaL OF THE MoperN Peace 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


Topics ror Essays Discussions SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesaTinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace ConGress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 ets. 

Rerorm.— By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 

Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 


Tue Comne 
New Edition. 
hundred. 

Ovr Free Instirutions For Tue Promorion or 
Brvutatity aND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Oveut Curistians TO ENGace 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 
Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 


pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 


Issues Life, Endowment and Term Policies, which may be made 
payable to the beneficiaries in from 10 to 30 Annua. Instalments ; 
also Instalment-Annuity Policies which provide a fixed income for 
the wife during her ENTIRE LIFE; also Partnership Policies, with 
liberal features. 

Its Term Policies are at very low rates of premium, and partic- 
pate in surplus annually after second year. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CHEAP- 
ness of Life Insurance this company is unexcelled. 


For information as to rates and plans apply to 


Cc. D. HAMMER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


119 Devonshire Street Boston. 


R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
S. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 
W. A. BalLey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


WOOD’S “May Queen” TEA 


—I1S THE=— 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 
FORMOSA TEA. 


It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
‘* dapan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 


If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & (0. 


Importers and Dealers 
TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


COFFEE) These 
TS. y pots - 
possess— 


Honest Work, 
Beauty of Design, 
Fairness in Price 
and the Rare Combi- 
nation--Daintiness 
with Helpfulness. 
Send for styles and prices. 


The 

ASBURY-=PAINE 
MFG. CO., 

Trenton,N.J. 


YHATIS NI 


BEAUTIFUL POTS 


VOUFS SINC H 


FOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 


(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHa Von 
Suttner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. New Edition, cloth, 445 pages, 75 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Lonnon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘*‘Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the atte..tion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work is producing a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘ Débacle.’ . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“1t is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . . It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—Jnde. 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 
rfistic 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 
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